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WITH  THE  COMPLIMENTS  Of 
MARGiON  T.  BOGERT. 


•v  V 


BEFORE  THE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  TARIFF  BILL 

H. R.  7456 


STATEMENT  FOR  ADEQUATE  PRO- 
TECTION TO  THE  AMERICAN  COAL- 
TAR  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 


BEFORE  THE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


Hearings 

on 

The  Tariff  Bill,  H.  R.  71^56 


Statement  for  Adequate  Protection  to  the  American 

Coal-Tar  Chemical  Industry 


The  situation. 

The  Tariff  Bill  as  passed  by  the  House  leaves  the  coal-tar 
chemical  industry  without  any  substantial  protection.  The 
duties  imposed,  of  7 cents  a pound  and  30  per  cent  on  in- 
termediates, and  7 cents  a pound  and  35  per  cent  on  dyes 
and  finished  products,  are  conceded  to  be  utterly  incapable 
of  enabling  our  new  industry  to  compete  with  the  Germans. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
contained  in  addition  to  the  duties,  provisions  intended  to 
furnish  substantial  protection.  These  excluded  altogether, 
for  a period  of  three  years,  all  such  coal-tar  products  (other 
than  crudes)  as  were  made  in  the  United  States  in  proper 
quantity  and  quality,  and  at  a fair  price.  Provisions  based 
on  similar  principles  had  been  recommended  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  passed  by  the  House,  and  adopted 
by  this  Committee  in  the  last  Congress,  after  hearings  at 
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wliich  many  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  were  taken, 
and  after  consideration  extending  over  many  months.  The 
reports  of  all  three  committees  show  that  each  separately 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  industry  is  vital  to  our 
cointry,  and  that  no  less  drastic  form  of  protection  would 
se  ve.  The  House,  after  a debate  which  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  cover  adequately  even  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  so  complex  a subject,  first  adopted  the  special  pro- 
te  :tion  paragraphs  and  then  reversed  itself,  rejecting  them 
b}  a vote  of  only  208  to  193.  This  adverse  majority 
in  :luded  substantially  all  the  Democrats,  so  that  even  in 
th  2 House  the  measure  commanded  the  support  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  friends  of  the  protective  principle. 

We  therefore  desire  to  recapitulate  the  facts  which  led 
to  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Committees,  and  to  urge 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill  be  recommended  ac- 
cordingly— preferably  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  reported 
b}  this  Committee  in  the  last  Congress — so  as  to  ensure  the 
exclusion  from  import,  for  a substantial  period,  of  those 
ccal-tar  chemicals  which  are  well  and  cheaply  made  at  home. 

I. 

The  protection  desired. 

The  protection  required  to  sustain  the  industry  as  it 
was  offered  by  this  Committee’s  amended  version  of  the 
Longworth  Bill  in  the  last  Congress,  is  substantially  as 
fo  lows : The  importation  (except  in  bond)  of  all  of  such 

in  :ermediates,  dyes,  drugs,  and  other  coal-tar  chemicals,  as 
ars  found  by  an  impartial  body  (e.  g.,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion) to  be  obtainable  in  the  United  States  on  reasonable 
te  'ms  as  to  quality,  price  and  delivery,  should  be  prohibited 
fo  • a substantial  period.  This  exclusion,  though  hitherto 
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years,  should,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  extend  for  at 
least  five.  To  prevent  the  Germans  from  making  impossible, 
by  large  present  imports,  the  production  here  of  new  prod- 
ucts, the  quantity  importable  should  be  limited  to  a six 
months’  supply  for  each  consumer.  The  regulation  by 
which  these  results  are  to  be  attained  should  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  and  controllable  by  the  body  which  is  charged 
with  their  administration. 

The  rates  were,  of  course,  adopted  as  mere  adjuncts  to 
the  protective  provisions  operating  by  way  of  direct  ex- 
clusion, which  have  been  struck  out.  If  no  direct  protection 
of  the  selective  embargo  type  is  ultimately  granted  such 
rates  are  merely  derisory.  If  the  more  drastic  protection 
be  granted  but  limited  to  any  such  brief  period  as  three 
years,  and  the  rates  be  left  at  the  present  figures,  the  in- 
dustry will  be  placed  in  a peculiarly  difficult  position.  The 
main  protection  having  lapsed,  they  will  have  to  apply  for 
either  a renewal  or  increased  rates.  Judging  from  past  ex- 
perience either  one  would  be  excessively  difficult  to  obtain, 
however  strong  the  case  presented.  The  proper  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  change  tariff  provisions  relating  to  single 
industries  is  well  known,  and  based  on  sound  principles.  It 
will  be  ruinous  to  the  dye  industry,  however,  if  low  rates 
are  coupled  with  brief  embargo-protection. 

In  practice  the  plan  would  work  out  simply  enough.  The 
Tariff  Commission  would,  after  investigation,  issue,  and 
from  time  to  time  revise,  an  Importable  List,  enumerating 
the  substances,  covered  by  paragraphs  25  and  26,  found 
not  to  be  adequately  manufactured  here.  These  would  be 
freely  importable  by  anyone  up  to  the  limit  of  a six  months’ 
supply,  without  license,  troublesome  formality,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  discrimination.  Any  consumer  who  could  not 
buy  a product  at  home,  could  import  his  reasonable  require- 
ments of  it;  and  if  the  List  prove  in  any  way  erroneous. 
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coild  secure  its  correction  without  waiting  till  he  needed 
thi  goods.  The  plan  of  this  “selective  embargo,”  therefore, 
coitemplates  that  no  consumer  shall  be  prevented  from  get- 
tir  g what  he  needs,  or  seriously  delayed  in  getting  it.  It  en- 
coirages  import  of  all  those  things  which  can  be  imported 
wi  :hout  ill  effect  on  our  industry.  By  duties  upon  such  im- 
ports  it  provides  substantial  revenues.  It  is  a temporary 
m(  asure  adapted  to  an  emergency : and  it  follows  the  exam- 
pl(  of  legislation  to  the  same  purpose  already  adopted,  after 
wile  experience,  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  prob- 
ably Japan,  by  which  our  dyes  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans are,  with  like  limitations,  excluded  from  those  coun- 
tri  IS. 

[t  is  urged  in  opposition  to  our  contention,  that  protec- 
tic  n by  even  a limited  embargo  is  unheard  of  and  un- 
Arierican.  In  answer,  we  need  only  point  out  that  many 
instances  of  embargoes  in  existing  legislation  were  cited  by 
Senator  Watson  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  59,  part  4,  p.  3456)  on  February  25th,  1920. 

II. 

Why  a native  dye-industry  is  necessary. 

.V  complete  self-sustaining  domestic  dye  and  coal-tar 
chemical  industry  is  indispensable  to  our  national  prosperity 
for  five  compelling  reasons : 

(a)  Three  billion  dollars  worth  a year  of  American 
goods  cannot  be  made  without  its  products. 

(&)  It  alone  can  keep  the  nation  abreast  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  chemical  warfare,  and  provide 
and  keep  available  in  peace  times,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  explosives  and  poison-gases  needed  for  na- 
tional defense. 
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(c)  Without  it  no  real  disarmament  is  possible. 

(d)  It  alone  can  insure  due  progress  in  industrial 
chemistry. 

(e)  It  alone  can  provide  both  personnel  and  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  and 
medical  chemistry. 

Let  us  take  these  propositions  seriatim. 


a 

Dyes  are  essential  to  other  manufactures. 

The  figures  submitted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  show 
at  a glance  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  industries 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  coal-tar  dyes  and  in- 
termediates. These  are  indispensable  for  almost  all  of  the 
innumerable  varieties  of  textiles  as  well  as  for  paints, 
varnishes,  papers,  inks  and  felts.  With  the  exception  of 
a small  proportion  of  natural  vegetable  dyes,  all  of  the 
dyes  used  in  these  industries  are  of  coal-tar  origin.  In 
addition  to  these  uses,  coal-tar  products  are  equally  in- 
dispensable to  drug  manufacturers  and  are  the  foundation 
of  the  one  great  chemical  industry  of  purely  American 
origin — the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  condensation 
products — like  Bakelite,  Condensite  and  Redmanol.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  all  these  dye-consuming  indus- 
tries were,  and  for  a generation  had  been,  substantially 
dependent  upon  Germany  for  their  supplies  of  coal-tar 
material.  The  small  American  production  of  a few  colors 
was  itself  equally  dependent  on  German  supplies,  since  it 
was  no  more  than  an  assembling-industry  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  intermediates  made  in  Germany.  Hardly  a 
tenth  of  our  needs  could  be  filled  from  any  non-German 
source.  The  entire  pre-war  production  of  Switzerland,  the 
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only  other  considerable  dye-exporting  country,  had  it  all 
b<cn  available  to  us,  would  not  have  supplied  half  the 
quantity  needed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  variety. 

any  indispensable  colors  could  be  obtained  from  Germany 
abne,  and  only  at  such  prices  as  her  makers  chose  to  ask. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  this  situation  our  consuming 
industries  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans,  who  were,  in 
raDst  of  the  lines  in  question,  formidable  competitors.  By 
w thholding  supplies,  by  raising  prices,  or  by  furnishing 
inferior  colors,  they  could  at  any  moment  have  dealt  us  a 
deadly  blow.  The  need  for  such  an  attack  had  not  yet 
aiisen.  Their  consuming  industries  had  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  make  a serious  bid  for  any  such 
m anopolization  of  the  world’s  markets  as  their  dye-works 
h«  ,d  attained.  But  with  a few  years  more  of  peace,  the  time 
may  well  come.  Suppose  the  German  textile-makers  have 
tei  years  of  unimpeded  government-aided  progress  in  ex- 
pt  rt  trade.  Suppose  that  then  they  or  their  government 
in  :entionally  and  suddenly  bring  upon  our  textile-makers  a 
dj  e-famine  such  as  was  brought  about  incidentally  and 
gradually  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Where  would  our 
tectile  industry  be  in  a year’s  time?  How  could  it  meet, 
urder  those  conditions,  unrestricted  German  competition? 
To  these  questions  the  Germans  well  know  that  there  is 
bit  one  answer.  They  recognized  it  early  in  the  war.  On 
March  13,  1915,  Bernstorff,  in  a dispatch  to  his  government, 
stated  the  situation  precisely.  He  said: 

“Serial  number  432  of  March  13,  1915.  It  is  re- 
ported to  me  by  Hossenfelder,  telegram  No.  4,  that 
the  stock  of  dyes  in  this  country  is  so  small  that  by  a 
German  embargo  about  4 million  American  workmen 
might  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

(Signed)  Bernstorff.” 
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b 

Only  a complete  dye  industry  can  safeguard  the  national 
defense. 

The  world  war  began  as  a 100  per  cent  explosive  war. 
It  ended  as  a 55  per  cent  poison-gas  war.  The  testimony  of 
General  Fries  before  this  Committee  in  the  last  Congress 
shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  fighting  55  per  cent  of  all  pro- 
jectiles fired  contained  poison  gas.  This  trend  toward  chem- 
ical warfare  showed  so  constant  and  rapid  an  increase  that 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  future  warfare  will 
be  primarily  chemical.  Facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  conduct  of  such  warfare 
are  thus  absolutely  indispensable  to  national  defense. 

While  it  is  now  universally  known  that  a complete  dye 
works  can  be  almost  instantly  converted  into  an  explosive 
factory  capable  of  producing  unlimited  quantities  of  almost 
any  high  explosive,  it  is  equally  true  but  less  well  known 
that  the  same  factory  can  with  equal  ease  be  converted  to 
the  manufacture  of  poison  gases.  The  report  of  the  British 
Commission  which  inspected  the  great  German  dye  works 
after  the  Armistice  discloses  that  the  Germans  made  every 
ounce  of  their  poison  gases,  with  one  trifling  exception, 
in  their  dye  works,  without  having  to  change  the  factories 
in  any  substantial  particular.  The  materials,  the  apparatus 
and  the  men  were  there  ready  to  their  hand.  Their  dye 
chemists  and  dye  workmen,  as  part  of  their  regular  equip- 
ment, had  the  necessary  technique,  which  could  have  been 
found  nowhere  else.  Accordingly,  Germany  was  instantly 
ready,  without  special  preparation  to  provide  itself,  over 
night,  with  all  the  requisite  materials  of  chemical  warfare. 
No  other  country  had  any  such  facilities,  and  accordingly 
the  Germans  had  a start  in  the  race  which  was  almost  im- 
possible to  overcome. 
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The  provision  of  the  necessary  materials  is,  however,  the 
h ast  important  part  of  chemical  warfare.  In  it,  more  than 
ill  any  other  form  of  hostilities,  surprise  is  the  vital  essen- 
t:  al.  When  the  Germans  first  let  loose  the  flood  of  chlorine 
upon  the  Canadians  at  Ypres  they  were  within  an  ace  of 
fiial  victory,  which  must  have  been  won  had  they  realized 
tlieir  success,  or  prepared  for  it  upon  an  adequate  scale. 
^ othing  saved  the  Allies  then  but  the  instant  recognition 
o’  the  poison,  and  the  provision  within  thirty-six  hours  of 
improvised  gas  masks.  Chlorine  was  a simple  substance, 
recognizable  by  any  school  boy  chemist,  and  neutralizable 
vith  equal  ease.  The  next  gas  used,  however,  phosgene, 
i«as  much  more  difficult  both  to  recognize  and  to  counter, 
aid  only  the  possession  of  considerable  chemical  skill  and 
manufacturing  facilities  enabled  the  Allies  to  escape  defeat 
under  the  impact  of  this  new  attack.  The  same  situation 
a'ose,  in  more  and  more  acute  form,  with  the  introduction 
o'  each  new  gas.  It  was  most  striking,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  mustard  gas,  the  great  defensive  gas  of  the  war. 
General  Fries’  testimony  shows  that  it  was  eleven  months 
a ter  the  introduction  of  this  greatest  of  all  defensive  gases 
bifore  the  Allies  were  able  to  manufacture  any  of  it  for 
me  in  resisting  German  attacks,  and  that  if  we  had  had 
1 000  tons  of  it  in  April,  1918,  the  great  German  drive 
ould  have  been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  During  the  eleven 
n onths  this  gas  alone  was  responsible  for  300,000  Ally 
CLSualties.  The  problem  of  its  manufacture  was  originally 
s<  lived  in  the  little  French  dye  works  of  the  Usines  De 
Fh6ne,  and  was  finally  perfected  at  Levenstein’s  dye  works 
ir  England.  If  the  Allies  had  had  possession  of  a dye 
irdustry  equal  to  Germany’s  or  to  that  of  the  United 
S ;ates  today,  this  problem  could  have  been  solved  in  days 
or  weeks,  and  the  eleven  months’  delay  and  the  300,000 
Ci.sualties  would  have  been  saved.  During  this  eleven 
m onths  we  worked  and  spent  our  tens  of  millions  on  the 
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problem,  safely  protected  by  the  armies  and  navies  of  our 
Allies.  Next  time  that  protection  may  be  withdrawn. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  matter  of  research  that  the  dye  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to  the 
national  defense.  The  horrible  poisons  used  in  the  latest 
fighting  were  a mere  beginning.  Each  side  had  already  de- 
veloped others  much  worse,  now  concealed  and  held  in  re- 
serve. To  recognize  and  offset  these  will  require  the  very 
highest  chemical  skill.  Any  scientist  working  with  primi- 
tive apparatus  in  the  smallest  laboratory  may  at  any  mo- 
ment happen  upon  a gas  which  for  a time  at  least  may  fur- 
nish an  irresistible  form  of  attack.  The  dye  chemists  are 
constantly  working  and  experimenting  with  every  possible 
product  likely  to  furnish  such  gases.  Chlorine  and  phos- 
gene are  ordinary  materials  of  dye  making,  and  every 
known  form  of  poison  gas,  every  known  antidote  and  every 
known  substance  used  in  gas  masks  is  within  the  ordinary 
field  of  dye-research.  Dye  laboratories  thus  automatically 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  in  this  field, 
and  the  chemists  trained  in  it  are  not  only  more  certain 
than  any  other  scientists  to  be  able  to  identify  and  counter 
any  new  substance  which  may  be  introduced  by  an  enemy, 
but  are  also  more  likely  than  any  other  to  make  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  military  value. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  this  function  of  the  dye 
industry.  The  necessary  pure  scientific  knowledge  might  be 
provided  at  large  expense  by  special  Government  institu- 
tions, but  such  knowledge  would  be  utterly  useless  without 
practical  manufacturing  skill.  Many  of  the  poison  gases 
are  so  deadly  that  to  make  them  without  killing  the  maker 
is  a task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Many  others  require 
large  practical  experience  if  manufacturing  losses  are  to  be 
kept  down  to  a point  which  makes  real  quantity  production 
possible.  No  conceivable  Government  institution  which 
could  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace  could  provide  and  keep 
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in  existence  a manufacturing  staff  capable  of  solving  the 
pioblems  which  arise  in  such  manufacture.  It  is  therefore 
tl  e literal  truth  that  only  the  nation  which  possesses  a com- 
plete  dye  industry  can  today  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  chemical  warfare  and  place  itself  in  a position  to  resist 
the  chemical  attack  which  may  be  directed  against  it  by  any 
adequately  prepared  enemy. 

c 

Without  it  no  real  disarmament  is  possible. 

At  their  first  introduction,  poison  gases  were  used  with- 
out the  aid  of  artillery  or  any  other  weapon.  The  chlorine 
at  Ypres  was  merely  released  from  compression  cylinders 
ai  d allowed  to  drift  down  wind  upon  the  enemy.  Although 
afterward  most  of  the  poison  gases  used  were  fired  in  shells 
from  ordinary  artillery,  the  tendency  in  the  last  of  the  fight- 
in  y was  toward  a purely  independent  chemical  warfare 
utilizing  no  regular  military  weapon.  Projectors  had  been 
dt  vised  which  could  be  cheaply  made  in  any  tube  works  and 
w iich  would  put  down  oceans  of  gases  wherever  desired 
at  ranges  up  to  a mile.  This  development  was  only  in  its 
beginning  and  its  possibilities  are  almost  unexplored.  Ai- 
re idy,  however,  it  would  enable  an  otherwise  unarmed 
nution  to  place  in  the  field  a force  which  could  not  possibly 
be  resisted  by  any  opponent  not  either  similarly  equipped 
or  else  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  the  resources  of  modern 
artillery,  air  craft  and  machine  guns.  The  Germans  still 
retain  intact  their  colossal  chemical  industry  with  all  its 
war  expansion.  If  we  destroy  every  gun,  rifle,  machine  gun 
ar  d tank  in  Germany  they  can  still  by  chemical  means  alone 
of  er  a formidable  attack.  By  the  same  token,  they  can  en- 
able the  Bolshevik!  to  do  the  like.  So  long  as  this  is  true 
nc  nation  which  could  possibly  become  involved  in  hostili- 


ties with  Germany  can  dream  of  cutting  down  its  own  mili- 
tary power  to  any  serious  extent.  We  must  therefore  either 
be  ready  for  chemical  warfare  as  only  a complete  dye  in- 
dustry can  make  us  ready,  or  abandon  any  idea  that  the 
world  can  safely  disarm.  In  a disarmed  world,  dye-making 
nations  will  be  absolutely  supreme. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  all  this  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before.  Armaments  are  going  to  be  re- 
duced. Expenditures  on  munitions  and  on  the  means  of 
making  munitions  are  going  to  be  cut  far  below  pre-war 
standards.  Yet  even  in  the  days  when  Peace  groaned  be- 
neath enormous  armaments  no  nation  could  have  afforded 
to  maintain  in  idleness,  at  all  times,  plants  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  quantities  of  explosives  or  gases  needed  in  this 
war.  Even  in  those  days,  the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
munitions  which  her  dye-factories  gave  to  Germany,  was 
an  overpowering  advantage.  Think  what  such  an  advan- 
tage would  mean  in  an  era  of  disarmament,  when  the  main- 
tenance, in  peace,  of  vast  munition  plants  would  be  un- 
thinkable. In  such  a period  no  nation  which  lacked  a dye- 
industry  could  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  a sudden 
onslaught  by  a nation  which  had  one.  If,  at  this  time,  we 
deny  ourselves  a dye-industry,  we  sow  the  seeds  of  war, 
invite  aggression,  and  offer  a defenseless  front  to  the  ra- 
pacious instincts  of  the  world.  If  we  allow  Germany  to 
regain  her  world-monopoly  of  dyes,  we  offer  her,  as  a free 
gift,  capacity  for  world-conquest. 

d 

Only  a complete  native  dye-industry  can  insure  the  prog- 
ress of  industrial  chemistry. 

The  making  of  colors  is  the  most  complex  existing  in- 
dustry. Over  950  colors,  each  a different  chemical  sub- 
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st£  nee,  were  habitually  imported  into  the  United  States  be- 
foie  the  war  (Norton  Census).  Each  dyestuff  is  pro- 
du:ed  by  a separate  process,  usually  of  many  operations. 
Each  operation  produces  substances  not  desired  in  addi- 
tic  n to  those  which  are  sought.  These  by-products,  in 
large  works,  are  simply  innumerable.  The  task  of  ascer- 
tai  ning  their  natures  and  possible  uses  is  overwhelming. 
Or  ly  a fraction  of  it  has  been  accomplished.  The  rest 
pr<  :sents  an  unbounded  field  for  the  research  chemist, 
wfose  work  in  finding  uses  and  outlets  for  by-products 
wi  1 often  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  business. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  incessant  demand  for  new  shades, 
an  1 for  means  of  adapting  old  colors  to  new  fabrics  and 
difierent  processes.  Here  again  the  research  chemist  is  in- 
dispensable. The  result  is  that  a complete  dye-industry  pro- 
vi(  es  a livelihood  for  many  times  as  many  research  chem- 
ist; as  any  other  business,  and  keeps  them  incessantly  busy 
aciiuiring  information  which  is  of  use  in  other  industries. 
In  a country  where  dyes  are  made  on  a large  scale  the  uni- 
ve:  sity  student  with  a talent  for  research  can  look  forward 
to  a real  opportunity  in  that  line,  and  can  hope  to  make 
foi  himself  a real  career.  Where  there  is  no  such  industry 
th<  opportunity  is,  by  comparison,  infinitesimal.  A real 
dyj  industry  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  supply  of  re- 
se£  rch  chemists,  whose  training  makes  them  available  in 
other  industries,  and  pours  out  a never-ending  flood  of  sci- 
en  ific  information  as  to  the  industrial  possibilities  of  a 
vai  ;t  number  of  substances  and  processes. 

A limited  dye-industry,  making  only  a part  of  the  colors 
demanded  by  the  consumers,  has  no  such  effect.  If  selected 
cobrs,  only,  are  made,  the  makers  will  choose  those 
which  present  the  fewest  problems  in  the  way  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  unwanted  by-products,  and  will  devote  little  work 
and  capital  to  the  development  of  new  products.  If,  then. 
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we  could  firmly  establish  our  existing  industry,  without 
providing  for  its  expansion  into  the  making  of  the  whole 
line  of  needed  colors,  we  should  lose  this,  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  which  the  nation  can  derive  from  the  industry. 
Research  would  instantly  be  reduced  to  a fraction  of  its 
present  activity.  Stagnation  would  set  in. 


Only  a complete  domestic  dye  and  coal  tar  chemical  in- 
dustry can  insure  American  progress  in  scientific  and  med- 
ical chemistry. 

The  research  requirements  of  the  dye  business  are  so 
vast  that  they  far  transcend  industrial  bounds.  In  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  ordinary  industrial  problems  arising  out 
of  poor  yields,  defective  results,  or  new  requirements,  the 
research  chemist  of  the  dye-works  is  constantly  led  beyond 
the  existing  bounds  of  recorded  scientific  knowledge.  Often 
before  he  can  commence  the  task  of  solving  a particular  in- 
dustrial puzzle,  he  is  compelled  to  explore  some  whole  new 
realm  of  the  chemical  world.  As  a consequence,  the  dye- 
chemists  are  constantly  delving  into  mines  of  new  scientific 
material.  Accordingly  their  equipment,  both  material  and 
intellectual,  has  to  be  of  the  best,  so  that  a great  country 
which  makes  its  own  dyes,  necessarily  has  laboratories 
which,  in  staff,  apparatus  and  supplies,  surpass  any  required 
in  any  other  branch  of  human  activity.  The  workers  in 
these  laboratories  range  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  world 
of  organic  chemistry,  and  their  annual  contribution  of  sci- 
entific data  is  of  incalculable  value. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  medical  chemistry,  that  mar- 
velous field,  of  which  the  systematic  exploration,  barely  be- 
gun, has  recently  brought  forth  such  magnificent  first 
fruits.  For  untold  centuries  the  medical  profession  has 
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bern  pouring  into  the  human  system  drugs  of  which  next 
to  nothing  was  really  known.  Until  recently  even  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  subject  was  unknown.  Only  of  late  years 
have  men  of  science  realized  the  terrifying  complexity  of 
th<  processes  of  organic  chemistry  which  take  place  within 
the  human  body.  No  systematic  study  of  these,  or  of  the 
effuct  upon  them  produced  by  chemicals,  was  imaginable 
un:il  the  world’s  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  had  ap- 
proached its  present  volume.  Now  the  beginnings — post- 
po  led  perhaps  by  the  immense  results  of  medical  work  in 
the  biological  field,  with  its  serums  and  antitoxins — have 
been  fairly  made;  and  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
no ; only  with  the  aid  of  the  dye-laboratories,  but  actually 
in  them.  In  the  laboratory  of  any  great  German  dye- 
wcrks,  before  the  war,  it  was  a common  sight  to  see  doz- 
ens of  university  chemists,  many  unconnected  with  any  in- 
dustry, at  work  side  by  side  with  the  industrial  scientists. 
Tie  facilities  of  the  laboratories  could  be,  and  were  put  at 
their  disposal  by  the  owners,  without  loss.  Some  of  the 
results  were  startling.  One  of  these  was  Salvarsan  itself. 
Elrlich,  its  discoverer,  convinced  that  arsenic  properly  dis- 
seminated would  kill  the  germs  of  the  cruelest  scourge  of 
hunanity,  arrived  at  a theory  that  arsenic  could  be  so  dis- 
seminated without  injury  to  the  body  by  the  use  of  one  of 
a group  of  possible  compounds  numbering  many  thousands. 
There  was  no  way  to  test  this  theory  except  to  experiment 
wi  h and  examine  each  possible  compound.  Nowhere  ex- 
cej  »t  in  the  dye-laboratories  were  the  needful  substances 
and  facilities  to  be  found.  The  laboratories  and  research 
staff  of  the  great  Cassella  firm  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  there  the  laborious  process  of  elimination  was  carried 
ou  :,  and  the  amazing  triumph  won. 

ndeed  medical  research  is  an  almost  inevitable  out- 
grcwth  of  a complete  dye-business.  Many  of  the  related 
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products  show  powerful  therapeutic  effects  and  a number  of 
them  have  developed  into  useful  remedies.  Any  number  of 
other  by-products,  not  yet  studied  from  this  point  of  veiw 
may  turn  out  to  be  valuable.  Every  such  discovery  is  a 
direct  financial  benefit  to  the  business:  some,  like  “Aspirin,” 
are  more  valuable  commercially  than  any  known  dye. 
Again,  the  technique  of  the  dye-laboratories  lends  itself 
naturally  to  the  synthesis  from  coal-tar  materials  of  rem- 
edies ordinarily  derived  from  natural  sources.  In  this  way 
many  valuable  medicinals  have  been  produced  at  lower  cost 
or  of  better  quality  than  was  previously  possible.  A notable 
example  is  the  widely-used  substance.  Adrenalin,  discovered 
in  this  country  and  made  here  at  high  cost  from  the  supra- 
renal glands  of  animals.  The  Germans  presently  proceeded 
to  produce  it  synthetically  from  coal  tar  materials.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  clear  that  as  a stimulus  to  medical  chemistry  there 
is  no  substitute  for  a strong  dye-industry. 

III. 

Our  industry,  if  saved  now,  will  suffice. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  patriotic  American  business 
men,  realizing  the  consequences  of  a dye-famine,  threw 
themselves  and  many  millions  of  capital  into  the  breach,  and 
saved  the  situation.  Tackling  the  appalling  task  of  devel- 
oping, under  the  burden  of  war  conditions,  the  most  com- 
plicated known  industry,  they  accomplished  wonders.  The 
manufacture  of  crudes  was  so  vastly  increased  as  to  place 
the  raw  materials  on  a favorable  basis.  Most  of  the  most 
needed  intermediates  were  soon  produced,  and  the  number 
of  finished  colors  constantly  increased.  As  a result,  in 
1920  the  industry  produced  nearly  all  the  requirements 
of  the  domestic  market  and  exported  dyes  to  the  value  of 
perhaps  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars. 
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; t is  most  significant,  however,  as  indicative  of  our  in- 
ab  lity  to  compete  with  German  dyes,  that  the  U.  S.  Tariff 
Commission,  in  its  “Census  of  Dyes  and  Coal-Tar  Chemi- 
cals, 1920,”  at  page  14,  states  as  follows: 

“The  total  exports  of  ‘aniline  dyes’  in  1920  was 
$22,450,480,  which  was  more  than  100  per  cent  in- 
crease over  that  of  1919.  * * * In  the  first  four 

months  of  1921  the  exports  of ‘aniline  dyes’  showed  a 
rapid  decline,  receding  from  a value  of  $943,595  in 
January  to  $305,760  in  April.  This  represents  a large 
decrease  from  the  average  monthly  export  of  $1,870,- 
873  in  1920  and  was  undoubtedly  chiefly  due  to  the 
appearance  of  German  dyes,  either  directly  or  through 
re-export  of  reparation  dyes,  in  the  large  export  markets 
of  the  world,  such  as  China,  India  aed  Japan.” 
(Italics  ours.) 

Today  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
nine  hundred  odd  colors  used  in  1913  are  made  here, 
ani  many  others  are  in  course  of  production.  Production 
of  some  of  the  most  desirable  dyes,  notably  the  very  fast 
va:  dyes,  was  delayed  by  the  German-owned  patents,  which 
prevented  their  manufacture  here.  These  vat  dyes  are  now 
be  ng  commercially  produced  in  large  quantity.  Many  of 
the  missing  dyes  are  used  in  such  small  quantities  or  are  so 
easily  replaced  by  other  satisfactory  dyes  that  their  produc- 
tion has  necessarily  been  postponed.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  unless  progress  is  checked,  the  factories  of  this  coun- 
try should  produce  within  five  years  dyes  capable  of  accom- 
plishing every  possible  needed  result.  Prices  are  still  high, 
but  this,  while  the  industry  is  new,  is  probably  inevitable. 
Inexperience  frequently  results  in  producing  yields  of  only 
a Iraction  of  what  they  should  be.  The  business,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  utterly  different  from  ordinary  mechanical  manu- 
facturing. A builder  of  machines,  a maker  of  textiles,  a 
pa  )er-manufacturer  buys  his  raw  materials  knowing  that 
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he  will  produce  from  them  in  finished  goods  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  possible  product.  Even  pieces  spoiled  in  man- 
ufacture, are  often,  as  in  the  steel  business,  as  useful  as  ever 
in  the  capacity  of  raw  material.  In  dye-making,  however, 
the  situation  is  utterly  different.  In  each  step  of  the  cx)m- 
plicated  processes  used,  chemical  reactions  take  place  which 
destroy  the  original  raw  materials,  replacing  them  with 
others,  only  a few  of  which  are  desired.  Consequently,  the 
(X)nsecutive  losses  multiply.  The  proportions  of  the  desired 
products  obtained  at  each  successive  step  vary  enormously 
with  the  conditions,  and  with  the  details  of  the  methods 
used.  Half  a dozen  slight  variations  of  process — tricks  of 
the  trade — may  change  the  yield  from  ten  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  the  raw  materials  to  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent.  In 
one  case,  testified  to  by  Mr.  Klipstein  before  this  Commit- 
tee, his  yield,  which  after  many  months  of  experiment,  had 
remained  obstinately  at  10  per  cent,  was  increased  over- 
night to  90  per  cent  by  merely  slowing  down  the  mixing 
paddles  in  one  vat  from  65  revolutions  a minute  to  60.  The 
Germans  in  forty  years  of  work  forced  their  yields  up  to 
very  high  figures,  but  theirs  also  began  low.  Our  makers 
can  do  the  same,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  books.  It  can  be  gained  only  by  experiment, 
and  if  the  nation  wants  such  knowledge,  it  must  give 
the  makers  time  in  which  to  gain  the  needed  experience. 

In  the  statistics  submitted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
be  found  figures  indicating  the  present  magnitude  of  our 
new  American  industry.  These  demonstrate,  we  submit, 
that  it  is  worth  saving. 

IV. 

Why  the  industry  needs  and  deserves  help. 

It  deserves  help  because  the  large  investment  now  locked 
up  in  its  plants  represents  a bold  and  patriotic  effort  by 


iiany  citizens  to  meet  a national  emergency.  As  will  ap- 
pear, the  risk  they  took  was  so  obvious  and  so  great  that 
many  of  them  must  have  been  actuated  more  by  patriotism 
ttian  by  hope  of  gain.  It  also  deserves  help  because,  though 
protected  hitherto  by  the  war  and  by  the  present  license 
sy^stem,  it  has  consistently  reduced  prices  during  the  last 
t hree  years. 

It  needs  help  because  the  industry  is  up  against  the  most 
formidable  and  unscrupulous  oppMonent  and  competitor  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  German  industry,  self-con- 
tained, favored  by  nature  with  materials  as  cheap  as  any, 
1 ibor,  transportation  and  technical  service,  and  aided  by 
the  Government,  has  a start  of  forty  years  in  the  race — an 
iicalculable  advantage  in  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  It 
1 as  always  waged  ruthless  commercial  warfare  by  means  of 
c estructive  underselling,  full-line  forcing,  direct  bribery  and 
riany  other  corrupt  practices.  Its  plants  are  organized  on  an 
enormous  scale,  several  employing  (even  in  1913)  each  as 
iiany  men  as  the  largest  three  American  works  together 
1 ave  ever  employed  and  producing  such  quantities  as  satis- 
f ed  the  requirements  of  the  whole  world.  In  November, 
1920,  one  German  firm  (the  Badische)  employed  30,000 
lien,  or  7,000  more  than  the  largest  number  ever  employed 
ty  all  our  works.  In  1916  this  huge  industry,  realizing  its 
c anger,  consolidated  into  a single  gigantic  trust,  organized 
cvowedly  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  its  foreign  markets, 
'^'he  assets  of  this  commercial  monstrosity,  figured  from  the 
list  available  Berlin  stock  quotations,  may  be  fairly  valued 
ct  over  four  hundred  million  gold  dollars.  It  is  receiving 
£ll  the  aid  the  new  Government  can  give  it.  For  example, 
the  German  Ministry  of  Industry  has  abolished  the  expxirt 
c uties  on  aniline  and  other  coal-tar  dyes,  alizarine  dyes  and 
artificial  indigo.  (See  “Dyer  and  Textile  Review,”  issue  of 
Hay  15,  1921.)  Again,  the  German  Government  has  ar- 
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ranged  to  refund  to  German  dye-exporters  the  26  per  cent 
Reparation  Levy  exacted  by  the  British  “German  Repara- 
tion (Recovery)  Act.”  (See  “Chemical  Age,”  issue  of 
May  28,  1921.)  In  November,  1920,  the  German  Trust 
formally  complained  to  the  Reparation  Commission  that  the 
failure  to  withdraw  Reparation  dyes  was  interfering  with 
business  by  clogging  their  warehouses.  Since  the  Repara- 
tion dyes  then  constituted  but  25  per  cent  of  daily  produc- 
tion it  is  evident  that  the  Trust’s  warehouses  were  nearly 
full  without  them,  and  that  accordingly  it  has  large  stocks, 
unsalable  elsewhere,  to  use  in  commercial  warfare  upxin 
our  industry.  Unless  miracles  happen  the  Trust  will  fight 
more  ruthlessly  than  ever.  Indeed,  it  must.  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  determined  to  have  their  own  dye-industries, 
have  closed  their  doors  to  German  dyes.  An  in- 

dustry equipped  to  supply  the  world  cannot  be  operated 
to  supply  only  the  German  market,  and  still  live.  Is  it  not 
as  certain,  then,  as  anything  in  human  experience,  that  the 
German  Trust  will  stick  at  nothing  in  its  effort  to  regain  its 
great  American  market,  and  kill  a competitor  for  the  mar- 
ket of  the  rest  of  the  world?  We  submit  that  it  is;  and  that 
if  the  American  industry  is  left  to  shift  for  itself,  it  will  be 
“ spurlos  versenkt.  ” 

The  fact  is,  that  the  attack  has  already  begun,  and  begun 
in  a manner  which  illustrates  not  only  the  extent  to  which 
the  Germans  will  and  can  go  in  price-cutting  but  the  merci- 
less extortion  which  the  dye-consuming  industries  can  ex- 
pect from  them  hereafter  if  our  industry  be  killed.  Take 
for  comparison  two  colors  as  classified  in  Norton’s  Census, 
Indigo  R.  B.  and  Victoria  Blue  B.  These  were  both  cheap 
enough  before  the  war,  the  average  import  prices  for  1913- 
14  as  given  by  Norton  being  respectively  37  7-10  cents  and 
31  2-10  cents  a pound.  In  1920  Indigo  R.  B.  began  to  be 
produced  in  this  country.  The  average  import  price  for  the 
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calendar  year  1920  thereupon  dropped  to  29  cents  or  about 
three-fourths  of  the  pre-war  figure.  On  the  other  hand  for 
th^  Victoria  Blue  B.  which  was  not  made  here  in  sufficient 
qi  antity,  the  average  import  price  for  1920  rose  to  $2.86. 
Tliis  is  but  one  of  scores  of  instances  which  show  that  while 
G irman  prices  on  dyes  which  are  also  made  in  America  may 
be  on  an  average  but  two  or  three  times  the  pre-war  figures, 
they  are  multiplied  indefinitely  when  relieved  from  Ameri- 
ca n competition. 

And  our  industry  needs  help  not  only  against  German  ag- 
gression.  The  Swiss  industry  is  also  a grave  danger.  The 
S\dss,  too,  have  a start  of  many  years,  and  the  benefit  of 
a huge  accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  German  com- 
mircial  penetration  of  Switzerland  has  not  ceased.  How 
fa*  its  influence  extends  no  man  knows:  but  it  will  be  easy 
fo'  the  huge  German  Trust  to  form  an  alliance  with  its 
little  neighbor;  or  failing  that,  to  disguise  its  goods  as 
S\  dss. 

V. 

Why  no  other  remedy  will  serve. 

Only  three  other  remedies  have  been  suggested — a high 
tariff,  anti-dumping  laws  with  a strict  corrupt  practice  act, 
ar  d the  application  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

The  tariff  alone  will  not  save  our  industry,  because  the 
Girman  Trust  is  at  the  same  time  too  strong  and  too  des- 
. fxrate.  Though  its  costs,  like  ours,  may  have  been  in- 
criased  by  the  war,  it  can  still  undoubtedly  produce  far 
m>re  cheaply  than  we,  if  only  because  its  superior  expe- 
rience, resulting  in  vastly  greater  yields,  enables  it  to  make 
OLt  of  any  given  quantity  of  raw  materials,  and  with  any 
given  amount  of  labor,  far  more  dye  than  our  makers  can 
new  obtain.  Its  size  and  compactness  of  combination — 
in  possible  to  our  makers  under  our  Anti-Trust  Law — 
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also  give  it  huge  advantages.  It  can  and  does  avoid  the 
immense  wastes  from  which  we  suffer  in  the  way  of  dupli- 
cation. Where  we  waste  a dozen  sets  of  research  and  plant 
to  produce  in  as  many  factories  an  intermediate  for  which 
the  market  can  support  but  one  or  two  makers,  they  con- 
fine the  work  to  one,  which  gets  assistance  from  all. 

Again,  the  trust’s  resources  (conserved  by  profitable  war 
work)  are  enormous.  It  well  knows  that  it  must  regain 
our  market  or  find  other  and  less  profitable  business,  for 
a large  part  of  its  plants.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  in  a posi- 
tion where  it  can,  and  must,  practically  give  its  goods 
away  for  a year  or  two,  if  thereby  it  can  kill  off  domestic 
competition.  No  matter  what  tariff  is  imposed,  short  of  a 
specific  duty  equal  to  the  price  of  domestic  goods,  the  Ger- 
man prices  could  be  cut  as  a measure  of  wise  business  man- 
agement, low  enough  to  compel  our  makers  to  sell  at  a loss. 
Our  industry  is  in  no  position  to  meet  such  competition. 
It  has  no  such  stake  in  invested  capital  to  be  protected  at 
any  cost.  It  has  no  such  resources  to  fight  with.  Its 
workers  have  recently  been  in  other  occupations  and  will 
not,  therefore,  as  the  Germans  probably  will,  stick  to  an  en- 
dangered industry  because  they  have  never  been  in  any  other 
and  are  reluctant  to  begin  life  anew.  It  cannot  at  this  time, 
or  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience,  beat 
such  an  opponent  by  fair  fighting,  and  it  will  not  adopt  the 
enemy’s  methods. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  is  a simple  method  by 
which  the  Trust  can  infallibly  destroy  our  industry  by  the 
expenditure  of  at  most  a few  millions,  a sum  which,  re- 
garded as  insurance  of  its  vast  investment,  must  be  deemed 
nominal.  This  is  the  method  of  selective  attack  by  which 
our  makers  may  be  picked  off  one  by  one.  The  fact  is — and 
it  is  obvious  to  the  Germans — that  no  one  of  the  American 
dye-makers  makes  money  except  on  a few  dyes,  most  of 
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wliich  are  not  produced  in  large  quantity.  The  dyes  which 
have  been  recently  introduced  (a  class  which  includes  the 
grsat  majority)  are  necessarily  made  at  a loss,  owing  to 
thj  huge  losses  resulting  from  inexperience  and  to  the  ex- 
pense of  continuing  research.  The  great  bulk  dyes,  and 
almost  all  the  older  products,  are  made  by  so  many  com- 
panies, whose  competition  has  been  so  keen  that  prices  have 
be  in  forced  below  the  profitable  level — in  the  case  of  the 
greatest,  sulphur  black,  nearly  to  pre-war  figures.  Between 
these  extremes  lies  the  few  money-making  products,  those 
wl  ich,  by  some  accident  of  process,  situation  or  market,  one 
mj.ker  makes  better  or  cheaper  than  others.  To  kill  off 
ou:  greatest  company  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  to 
import  and  sell  at  whatever  sacrifice  was  necessary,  a year 
or  two’s  supply  of  its  money-making  products.  To  show 
hoiv  small  this  undertaking  would  be  it  is  only  needful  to 
recall  that  a year’s  supply  of  all  dyes  for  the  whole  coun- 
tn — 30,000  tons — makes  only  three  shiploads,  and  that 
ne  irly  half  this  annual  consumption  consists  of  two  colors, 
indigo  and  sulphur  black,  each  of  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  keenest  competition  among  many  domestic  producers. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  attack  in  this  manner  more 
than  one  or  two  of  our  producers.  If  it  were  once  an- 
no jneed  that  nothing  but  a tariff  stood  between  them  and 
thi;  Trust,  most  of  our  seventy  or  eighty  small  companies 
wculd  go  out  of  business  forthwith.  One  or  two  demon- 
strations would  convince  the  rest. 

[t  will  not  do  to  say  that  anti-dumping  laws  and  corrupt 
practice  acts  will  prevent  the  underselling  by  which  such 
ati  acks  must  be  carried  out.  Once  the  dyes  are  in  the  coun- 
try it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  follow  them.  Secret 
sales  and  secret  rebates  may  be  made  in  a thousand  ways 
wHch  can  hardly  be  detected.  The  Germans  have  always 
bean  past-masters  of  such  tactics. 
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As  applied  to  so  complex  an  industry  as  dye-making  anti- 
dumping laws  all  have  the  same  defect — they  shut  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen.  All  depend  on  ascertainment  of 
either  foreign  costs  or  foreign  prices.  Foreign  dye-costs 
are  usually  impossible  of  ascertainment,  because  almost 
every  dye  is  so  involved  with  valuable  by-products,  which 
are  unavoidably  produced  in  making  it,  that  its  cost  is  a mat- 
ter of  arbitrary  bookkeeping.  German  dye-prices,  in  view 
' of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Trust,  can  be  manipulated  at 

* will.  Worst  of  all,  the  comparison  with  foreign  prices  can 

be  made  impossible  in  a thousand  ways  by  disguising  or 
« really  altering  the  product  so  that  the  precise  thing  sold, 

having  never  before  been  sold  anywhere,  can  have  no  market 
price.  It  is  easy  for  the  German  chemists  to  turn  almost 
any  dye  into  what  is  at  least  apparently  if  not  really  a new 
product,  by  additions  or  slight  alterations  which  do  no  harm. 
By  these  methods  the  effect  of  any  possible  anti-dumping 
law  may  be  avoided.  But  if  this  were  impossible  such 
laws  would  be  too  slow  to  help.  They  require  proof  before 
they  can  be  made  to  act;  and  to  get  proof  out  of  the  Ger- 
man dye-works  will  be  the  work  of  years. 

Finally,  anti-dumping  laws  would  fail  to  afford  the  neces- 
sary protection  because  their  only  effect  is  a relatively  small 
increase  of  duty.  This  would  merely  increase  by  a com- 
paratively small  amount,  the  cost  of  the  selective  attacks  by 
which  our  industry  could  and  would  be  destroyed.  No  such 
small  and  contingent  extra  expense  could  possibly  stop  or 
delay  the  German  Trust  in  its  fight  for  life.  If  our  industry 
is  to  have  no  better  shield  than  such  legislation,  it  may  well 
be  killed  before  ever  the  protection  becomes  available. 

I The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  To  prove 

i)  that  particular  goods  are  the  product  of  the  Trust  can  be 

made  infinitely  difficult,  and  we  can  trust  the  Trust  to  do  it. 
Ji  Till  such  proof  is  produced,  the  law  will  not  operate. 
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VI. 

' The  Bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  this  Com- 
mittee  in  1920  as  a substitute  for  H.  R.  8078,  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  protection  without  damaging 
an  /one, 

]f  continued  for  a longer  period,  and  amended  so  as  to 
exclude  from  impx)rt  those  dyes  not  now  made  here  which 
are  of  no  value  except  as  mere  substitutes  for  satisfactory 
domestic  products,  the  plan  as  embodied  in  the  Finance 
Committee’s  substitute  bill  of  1920  will  obviously  do  the 
wo  k.  Carefully  administered,  it  can  certainly  save  our 
ne\r  industry.  The  only  question,  then,  if  we  assume  that 
the  industry  ought  to  be  saved  is,  what  harm  the  proposed 
legislation  could  do. 

We  submit  that  it  can  harm  no  one.  Under  it,  every  con- 
sumer can  import  whatever  he  really  needs  and  cannot 
otherwise  get.  If  his  foreign  competitors  gain  an  advantage 
by  getting  any  particular  German  dyes  he  can  be  given  the 
same  advantage.  The  system  is  flexible. 

Much  was  said  by  the  opponents  of  special  protection, 
particularly  when  a license-system  like  the  British  was  under 
discussion,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  prevent  the  textile 
macer  from  knowing  beforehand  what  dyes  he  could  get, 
anc  thus  cripple  his  business  by  making  it  impossible  for 
hin  to  send  out  samples  and  take  orders  months  before- 
hard.  This  Committee’s  substitute  bill,  by  abandoning  the 
license-system  obviated  this  objection;  but  the  fear  has  now 
been  demonstrated  to  have  been  baseless.  Under  the  existing 
ten  porary  license-system  now  enforced  by  the  Treasury 
De])artment,  the  dyes  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States 
are  procured  by  the  consuming  industries  so  that  the  sea- 
sonal  sales  of  goods  are  proceeding  as  before  the  war. 
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VII. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  some  such  direct-exclusion 
measure  we  shall  be  left  alone  to  fight  not  only  the 
German  Trust  but  also  the  industries  of  the  Allies. 

England  and  France  have  protected  their  new  industries 
by  stringent  license  systems.  Italy,  after  watching  the  re- 
sults, has  just  adopted  a similar  law.  Each  is  developing  as 
fast  as  possible,  mostly  with  the  aid  of  direct  government 
subsidies,  her  own  dye-industry.  Each  now  excludes  our 
dyes  except  as  imperatively  needed.  Each  will  naturally 
seek  an  export  market,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  bars 
against  our  products.  Are  we,  then,  to  “hold  the  bag’’? 
Are  we  to  let  in  British,  French  and  Italian  dyes  as  well  as 
German,  though  those  nations  keep  ours  out?  That  is  an 
arrangement  which  seems  to  have  no  legitimate  appeal 
either  to  the  patriotic  or  the  economic  sense.  We  may  not 
value  British,  French  and  Italian  precedent  as  an  example; 
but  we  must  value  it  as  a warning. 

From  every  point  of  view,  then,  a direct  exclusion  or 
selective  embargo  law  suggests  itself  as  the  inevitable  an- 
swer to  the  pending  question.  It  is  the  one  safe,  certain 
remedy  which  will  insure  to  the  country  the  permanence  of 
the  industry  on  which  more,  perhaps,  than  on  any  other 
single  branch  of  human  activity,  our  economic  and  scientific 
progress  and  our  national  security  depend. 

VIII. 

Reply  to  objectors. 

Since  the  hearings  before  this  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  main  attack  upon  the  proposed  protective 
measure  has  taken  the  form  of  unmeasured  denunciation 
(unaccompanied  by  any  suggestion  of  proof)  of  the  Amer- 
ican dye  makers  as  monopolists  and  members  of  a trust. 
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It  is  submitted  that  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission’s Census  for  1920  (Tariff  Information  Series  No, 
23  dispose  of  this  accusation  once  for  all.  These  show 
that  whereas  in  1913  we  had  four  or  five  dye-making  con- 
cerns we  now  have  eighty-two,  while  the  makers  of  coal 
tai  and  organic  chemicals,  generally,  have  increased  to  one 
huidred  and  seventy-one.  Among  these  there  is  no  inter- 
locking of  stock  ownership,  or  of  directorates,  as  will  be 
shown  by  a statement  signed  by  sixty  or  more  of  the 
smaller  makers  showing  their  entire  independence,  and  that 
th(  y have  not  encountered  any  American  monopoly.  The 
fact  that  competition  is  keen  and  earnest  is  demonstrated 
by  the  tables  appearing  at  page  33  of  the  census  above 
referred  to.  These  show  that  92  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can dye  production  in  1920  consisted  of  dyes  made 
by  three  or  more  firms,  while  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
prc  duction  consisted  of  35  cx)lors,  each  of  which  was  made 
by  seven  or  more  firms.  No  trust  or  monopoly  outside  of 
Be  11am,  exercising  any  control  over  an  industry,  ever  per- 
mi  ted  or  would  permit  such  competitive  duplication  as  that. 
Th2  whole  cry  of  an  American  monopoly  is  pure  myth,  the 
las ; desperate  resort  of  those  who  realize  that  in  fair  argu- 
ment  their  case  is  hopelessly  weak. 

iU  the  hearings  before  the  Committees  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, every  witness  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
wai  apparently  in  agreement  on  two  propositions:  First, 
thct  the  dye  industry  ought  to  be  protected;  second,  that 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  dyes  which  might  be  occasioned 
by  such  protection  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  any  one, 
because  the  cost  of  dye  stuffs  forms  so  small  a proportion 
of  :he  (X)st  of  finished  goods.  The  opponents  were  also  sub- 
staitially  unanimous  in  asserting  that  even  the  then  Amer- 
ica 1 production  of  dyes  was  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
bul  k of  their  requirements  and  that  they  needed  only  a com- 


paratively small  number  of  dyes  for  special  purposes  and 
needed  these  only  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  goods 
which  might  thereafter  come  into  the  country  dyed  with 
dyes  not  then  obtainable  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
hearings  the  number  of  imported  dyes  needed  has  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  new  domestic 
products  including  several  of  the  important  vat  dyes, 
which  were  then  the  missing  colors  most  urgently 
needed.  Except  the  importers,  no  one  appears  to  have 
suggested  that  the  exclusion  from  import,  for  a time,  of 
all  those  dyes  now  made  here  in  perfectly  satisfactory  qual- 
ity and  quantity  would  injure  the  business  of  any  consumer. 
The  argument  of  the  objectors  was  devoted  to  two  propo- 
sitions: First,  that  a high  tariff  would  furnish  all  protection 
needed,  and,  second,  that  any  additional  protection  was 
dangerous  to  the  consuming  industries.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  Committee  we  may  summarize  these  arguments  and 
our  replies  as  follows: 

1. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  protection  by  tariff. 

The  opponents  of  the  various  direct-exclusion  measures 
assert : 

(a)  That  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dyes  which  constitute 
80  per  cent  of  the  present  American  production  our  manu- 
facture is  so  far  advanced  that  a tariff  would  protect. 

The  testimony  before  this  Committee  shows  that  this  is 
wholly  untrue,  because  the  manufacture  of  the  well-estab- 
lished dyes  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  profitably  carried  on 
unless  other  dyes  produced  as  by-products  can  be  disposed 
of  to  advantage.  No  witness  who  had  any  familiarity  with 
the  manufacture  of  dyes  gave  any  support  to  the  proposi- 
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t:on.  The  idea  that  a tariff  would  protect  most  American 
dy^es  is  based  on  the  rapid  reduction  in  price  of  certain  bulk 
A merican  products  which  has  taken  place.  This,  however, 
has  been  brought  about  by  domestic  competition.  It  is  rea- 
soned by  the  objectors,  nevertheless,  that  because  sulphur 
black,  for  instance,  is  sold  at  prices  with  which  the  Germans 
vould  probably  find  it  comparatively  unprofitable  to  com- 
p ste,  this  product  could  be  protected  by  a duty.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  sulphur  black  is  cheap  because  of  a large  com- 
p etitive  domestic  production  which  has  resulted  in  sales 
h elow  the  costs  of  some  manufacturers.  *The  fact  is 
t lat  no  American  dye  maker  could  sell  any  of  the  bulk 
products  in  question  at  anything  approaching  his  present 
prices  if  he  were  not  able  also  to  sell  at  higher  prices  other 
products  the  production  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  manu- 
facture of  the  bulk  products.  The  dye  industry,  in  fact,  is 
s ngle,  and  cannot  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a collection  of 
separate  industries,  one  for  each  product  manufactured. 
The  products  are  hopelessly  interlocked.  If  the  makers’ 
market  for  even  a few  products  be  cut  off  it  will  inevitably 
render  impossible  the  economical  manufacture  of  many 
others.  A tariff,  therefore,  apparently  capable  of  equalizing 
t le  present  American  and  German  prices  for  many  products 
v ould  utterly  fail  because  the  withdrawal  of  a market  for 
other  products  not  capable  of  protection  by  such  duties 
v ould  make  impossible  the  production  at  present  costs  of 
t le  products  in  which  the  greatest  manufacturing  advance 
has  been  effected. 

More  important  than  all  this,  however,  is  the  certainty 
t lat  a tariff  could  not  possibly  protect  the  products  new  to 
A merican  production  which  are  just  coming  on  the  market, 
aid  those  which  will  later  follow  in  natural  sequence.  Un- 
less we  develop  these  dyes  now  lacking  in  our  American 
manufacture  our  industry  will  not  only  be  stagnant  and 
lifeless,  but  will  lose  its  chief  value  to  the  country.  A sta- 
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I tionary  industry  requires  little  research,  and  one  which  can- 

not fill  all  the  wants  of  the  consumer  is  at  the  mercy  of  any 
foreign  industry  which  can. 

i 

1 

(b)  That  until  now  our  dye  makers  always  said  a mod- 
erate tariff  would  protect  their  industry  and  that  those  who 

' said  this  do  not  now  deny  it. 

The  statements  referred  to  were  made  before  Congres- 
sional Committees,  in  the  1916  and  earlier  tariff  hearings, 
by  dye  makers  who  knew  nothing  of  a real  dye  manufactur- 
* ing  industry  but  only  understood  the  small  assembling  in- 

dustry which  was  all  we  had  in  this  country  up  to  1915. 

I 

Moreover,  is  it  not  true  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  who 
formerly  said  a tariff  would  do  the  work  have  since  denied 
it.  Dr.  Jayne  and  Dr.  Matthews,  two  members  of  the  1916 
Committee,  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  in  favor 
of  this  bill  and  they  only  refrained  from  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Committee  in  deference  to  the  Chairman’s  re- 
quest that  testimony  be  not  duplicated . 

(c)  That  since  the  dye  makers  told  the  1916  Committee 
that  a tariff  would  do,  the  changes  in  the  situation  have  been 
favorable  to  the  American  and  unfavorable  to  the  German 
industry. 

One  change  unfavorable  to  the  American  dye  industry 
has  taken  place,  the  importance  of  which  outweighs  all  other 
variations  in  the  situation.  The  formation  of  the  single 
German  trust,  and  the  doubling  of  its  capital,  by  the 
sale  for  cash,  of  new  stock,  have  produced  an  enemy  to 
the  American  industry  more  formidable  than  any  which 
confronted  it,  and  the  desperate  plight  to  which  this  gigantic 
German  kartel  has  been  driven  by  the  adoption  of  the  license 
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plan  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  makes  certain  a 
f :rocity  of  competition  which  the  American  industry  in 
1916  could  never  have  foreseen. 

(d)  That  American  dye  makers  have  made  large  profits 
i nd  that,  therefore,  they  are  in  a position  to  survive. 

Under  the  total  embargo  brought  about  by  the  war,  only 
a few  companies  have  made  profits  at  all  and  such  were 
going  concerns  in  1914  and  were  able  to  begin  real  manu- 
f icture  at  any  early  date.  These,  by  risking  large  capital 
i ivestments,  which  would  have  been  worthless  had  the 
war  ended  abruptly,  were  able  to  supply  the  bulk  needs  of 
tie  simpler  colors  and  thus  save  the  consuming  industries 
cf  the  United  States.  It  may  be  true  that  they  have  been 
able  already  to  write  off  the  greater  part  of  their  plant  ex- 
p enditure.  This,  however,  is  necessarily  normal  practice 
f )r  concerns  engaged  in  dye  making.  The  obsolescence 
cf  plant  is  so  rapid,  and  rebuilding  is  so  frequently  re- 
cuired,  that  unless  a plant  can  be  written  off  or  at  least 
\ written  down  with  reasonable  promptness,  the  business  can- 
r ot  be  established  on  a sound  basis. 

(e)  That  our  exports  of  dyes  show  that  our  industry  is 
t eyond  the  infant  stage. 

These  expx)rts  show  only  the  universal  shortage  of  such 
products  in  the  whole  world  outside  of  Germany.  We  have 
been  the  only  country  which,  during  the  war,  has  had  time 
a nd  money  to  devote  to  this  industry.  The  rest  of  the  world 

II  V hich  had  to  have  dyes  could  find  no  surplus  of  any  non- 

(ierman  dye  anywhere  except  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  exports  have  now,  with  the  re- 
\ival  of  German  export,  taken  an  abrupt  and  ominous  drop, 

I 
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as  heretofore  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

(f)  That  in  addition  to  tariff,  the  industry  has  or  will 
have  other  forms  of  protection: 

(1)  The  Chemical  Foundation. 

The  protection  offered  by  the  Chemical  Foundation’s  pat- 
ents is  purely  future  and  doubtful  at  that.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  dyes  imported  before  1914  were  covered  by  the 
patents.  These  patents  are  expiring  rapidly,  so  that  only  a 
fraction  of  those  covered  in  1914  are  still  covered.  More- 
over, ownership  of  the  patents  will  not  prevent  importation. 
It  will  merely  give  a right  to  collect  royalties  after  the  im- 
ported patented  articles  are  sold  in  this  country.  With  this 
very  limited  protection  the  native  industry,  unless  saved  by 
legislation,  will  be  destroyed. 

(2)  Reparation  Commission. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  Reparation  Commission 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  controls  the  situation  and  pro- 
tects the  American  industry,  yet  all  that  the  Reparation 
Commission  controls  is  50  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  German 
dyes  available  when  the  Treaty  became  effective  (long  since 
distributed)  and  25  per  cent  of  new  production  during  five 
years.  The  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the  present  German 
production  are  absolutely  free  and  can  be  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  they  see  fit.  The  Reparation  dyes  will  perhaps  take 
care  of  the  real  needs  of  other  countries  and  most  of  ours: 
the  balance  except  the  small  fraction  needed  for  Germany 
(perhaps  10  per  cent  of  her  normal  production)  is  available 
for  commercial  warfare. 
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2. 

As  to  the  alleged  dangers  of  the  proposed  special 

pi  otection. 

Its  opponents  condemn  the  Plan  because 

(a)  It  is  said  the  Commission  could  not  determine 
Wi  lether  the  quality  of  American  dyes  was  good  enough 
Without  proceedings  amounting  to  a litigation. 

The  difficulty  of  this  question  is  enormously  exaggerated. 
E ich  dye  (except  mixtures)  is  a definite  chemical  sub- 
stmce,  as  definite  as  common  table  salt.  This  is  true,  al- 
though the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  some  is  not  pre- 
ci  ;ely  known.  The  maker  either  succeeds  in  producing  this 
particular  substance,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  produces  it,  and 
turns  it  out  in  reasonable  purity  and  proper  strength,  it 
Cc  nnot  help  doing  the  same  work  as  the  same  substance  pro- 
duced anywhere  by  any  one.  Accordingly,  if  a given  dye  is 
really  produced  here,  it  cannot  help  fulfilling  every  purpose 
w lich  the  similar  German  dye  can  fulfil . The  question  as  to 
w aether  the  American  dye  is  good  enough  is  thus  not  an 
oj  dinary  question  of  quality,  largely  matter  of  opinion,  but 
a question  of  identity  or  purity.  The  Tariff  Commission  as 
a practical  matter  would  only  have  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Anerican  dye  was  the  same  substance  as  its  German 
prototype,  and  whether  it  was  equally  pure.  These 
aie  questions  of  fact  for  a chemist  leaving  little  room  for 
ai  gument. 

(b)  It  is  said  that  the  plan  forms  a bad  precedent  for 
ft  ture  legislation  designed  to  protect  American  industries. 


The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  certainly  to  protect  ade- 
quately the  American  organic  chemical  industry,  of  over- 
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whelming  national  importance  as  it  is.  Much  as  we  may 
dislike  to  exhibit  our  national  shortcomings  in  trade  or  in 
industry,  we  have  no  complete  organic  chemical  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  are  just  beginning  to  develop  one. 
That  such  an  industry  is  absolutely  necessary  and  is  con- 
fronted with  most  dangerous  foreign  competition,  all  seem 
to  admit.  The  fact  is,  no  other  substantial  industry  is  so 
young  in  America.  In  1914  there  were  not  ten  completely 
trained  organic  chemists  in  the  country,  and  not  five  hun- 
dred workmen  or  foremen  who  could  perform  the  simplest 
operations  in  an  industry  of  such  infinite  complications  as 
the  organic  chemical  industry.  Experience  and  education, 
and  not  money  alone,  can  overcome  these  deficiencies.  With 
the  complex  nature  of  production  in  the  organic  chemical 
industry,  and  the  ability  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  dis- 
tribute his  extremely  low  costs  over  a range  of  products  not 
yet  manufactured  in  America,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tariff 
rates  alone  will  not  keep  the  great  German  monopoly  from 
destructive  competition  with  our  products.  Today  our  in- 
dustry is  slowly  building  up,  and  with  such  beneficial  legis- 
lation as  may  be  devised  for  its  protection,  must  do  battle 
with  foreign  competition.  Such  an  extraordinary  condi- 
tion requires  an  extraordinary  form  of  protection. 

(c)  It  is  said  that  the  consumers  will  be  seriously  injured 
if  British  and  French  goods  dyed  with  German  dyes  come 
in  while  the  makers  of  our  goods  cannot  get  them. 

Of  course  they  would:  but  the  whole  theory  of  the  pro- 
posed measures  is  to  permit — indeed  compjel — the  admission 
of  every  German  dye  which  excels  the  native  product.  The 
danger  is  therefore  remote.  The  fear,  however,  proceeds 
on  the  curious  assumption  that  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
administering  the  plan  would  not  do  its  duty.  If,  as  com- 
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manded  by  each  of  the  three  measures  which  have  been 
reported  out,  it  makes  admissible  everything  unobtainable 
in  this  country  in  proper  quality,  etc.,  the  danger  can  never 
a*ise.  If  the  plan  is  an  impediment  at  all,  it  is  one  from 
vhich  the  British  and  French  textile-makers  will  suffer 
a so:  and  they  are  more  dependent  upon  specialties  requir- 
ing particular  high-grade  colors  than  are  we,  and  their 
kgislation  compels  them  to  rely  chiefly  on  their  domestic 
d >^e-industries  which  are  far  less  advanced  than  ours. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  fear  of  German  textiles  dyed 
with  German  dyes  is  no  argument  against  the  measures. 
Lnder  her  reparation  burden  Germany  must  export  to  live. 
Fer  textile  industry  is  capable  of  many  times  as  large  ex- 
p>rts  as  can  possibly  be  made  of  dyes.  If  any  particular 
German  dyes  can  give  German  textiles  such  a superiority  as 
t(  enable  them  to  outsell  our  goods  in  any  market — here  or 
abroad — we  shall  never  get  an  ounce  of  those  dyes,  what- 
e"''er  our  legislation. 

When  all  the  detailed  arguments  are  made  and  answered, 
however,  the  Committee,  we  believe,  will  find  itself  driven 
back  to  first  principles.  With  the  testimony  and  documents 
b<  fore  it,  it  is  in  better  position  than  either  dye-makers  or 
textile-makers  to  decide  what  is  good  for  the  country  and 
for  them.  The  considerations  which  should  govern  the 
final  decision  are,  we  submit,  these: 

First:  Now,  and  now  only,  can  we  secure  a real  dye  in- 
di  stry.  While  the  Germans  retain  their  present  advantages, 
ard  the  power  and  necessities  of  the  great  Trust  compel 
that  attack  which  we  deem  inevitable,  their  commercial 
w;  irfare  will  instantly  kill  our  industry  unless  whatever 
protection  is  provided  is  truly  efficient.  Once  killed  it 
CO  aid  never  be  revived.  If  it  be  not  saved  now  and  pro- 
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moted  as  well  as  protected,  American  capital  will  never 
again  go  into  it,  and  a world-monopoly  will  be  handed  back 
to  Germany  for  all  time.  The  fact  that  we  can  now  through 
the  Reparation  Commission,  force  delivery  of  such  German 
dyes  as  are  really  essential,  makes  this  the  psychological 
moment.  At  any  time  when  the  Kartel  can  exercise  pres- 
sure by  refusing  supplies  of  necessary  dyes,  it  can,  until 
our  industry  is  complete,  and  able  to  supply  or  replace  those 
dyes,  destroy  it  at  once. 

Second:  Since  it  is  certain  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other opportunity  to  provide  the  United  States  with  a real 
dye-industry,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  if  it  believes  such 
an  industry  to  be  essential,  to  take  no  chances.  The  stake  is 
too  great  for  any  gamble;  and  to  adopt  any  method  of  pro- 
tection with  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  is  to  gamble  with  an  in- 
terest vital  to  the  whole  country.  According  to  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony,  we  submit,  no  tariff 
practically  enactable  can  furnish  the  protection  needed.  The 
evidence  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  even  taken  alone, 
would  only  show  that  a high  enough  tariff  might  protect. 
They  urge  adoption  of  a method  which  even  they  cannot 
deny  to  be  of  doubtful  efficacy.  In  this  matter,  then,  the 
country  is  like  a man  walking  on  a railroad  track,  who,  as 
he  comes  near  a trestle,  sees  a train  coming.  He  thinks  the 
train  is  probably  not  coming  fast  enough  to  catch  him  before 
he  gets  over  that  part  of  the  trestle  which  offers  no  place  of 
safety;  but  if  he  has  any  wisdom  at  all  he  will  not  stake  his 
life  on  his  guess.  He  will  take  the  safety-path  provided  for 
him  beside  the  trestle,  so  that  no  matter  whether  he  has 
guessed  right  or  wrong  he  will  pass  on  unharmed. 

Third:  Only  the  complete  protection  and  efficient  pro- 

motion of  our  dye-industry  can  insure  the  safety  of  the  tex- 
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t ie  makers  themselves.  As  long  as  the  German  industry  is 
i 1 one  single  hand,  and  that  hand  at  the  disposal  of  its  Gov- 
ernment,  it  can  and  will  be  used  to  further  any  national 
ambition.  In  1915  Germany  sought  by  an  embargo  to 
starve  our  textile  men  into  forcing  our  government  to  take 
a hostile  attitude  toward  Great  Britain.  The  plot  nearly 
succeeded.  It  failed  chiefly  because,  having  no  foreign 
competition  during  the  war,  our  dye-consumers  never  felt 
ttie  full  pressure  intended.  What  was  done  in  1915  to  force 
t tie  hand  of  Britain  can  be  done  at  any  time  unless  we  have 
£ dye-industry,  to  destroy  our  textile  industries  for  the  bene- 
f t of  their  German  competitors.  See  how  the  mere  possi- 
l ility  of  being  delayed  in  getting  a few  relatively  unimpor- 
tant  colors  which  competitors  may  have,  alarms  the  textile 
riaker.  The  German  agents  have  had  only  to  suggest  such 
a possibility  to  create  opposition  to  tariff  bills  in  the  past  and 
ta  the  various  special  protection  bills  in  the  present.  Only 
tbe  existence  of  our  dye-industry  today  stands  between  our 
c ye-consuming  industries  and  complete  German  domination. 
1'he  dye  makers  of  America  have  saved  the  business  of  the 
c ye-consumers.  If  they  could  not  get  American  dyes  our 
textile  men  would  have  to  take  German  dyes  on  any  terms 
\ -^hich  might  be  imposed ; or  the  Germans  might  withhold 
t leir  best  dyes  altogether  and  seek  that  export  trade,  which 
tiey  must  have,  in  the  larger  field  of  textiles.  The  Com- 
nittee  can  see  this,  as  perhaps  the  manufacturer,  with  his 
c utlook  narrowed  by  nearness  to  the  difficulties  of  his  task, 
c annot. 

Fourth:  If  capital  is  to  be  attracted  into  and  kept  in  the 
eye-industry  the  necessary  special  protection  must  be  as- 
sjred  for  a period  long  enough  to  permit  the  development 
cf  most  of  the  missing  dyes.  The  testimony  leaves  no  real 
doubt  that  three  years  is  wholly  inadequate.  Moreover,  a 
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longer  period  need  alarm  no  one.  If  the  law  works,  the  in- 
dustry, stimulated  by  immediate  capital  additions,  will  ex- 
pand so  fast  that  nearly  all  the  dyes  will  be  made  within  a 
comparatively  short  time,  in  which  case  few  imports  will  be 
needed  or  desired.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  it  will  create  a 
weight  of  textile  opposition  which  will  result  in  prompt  re- 
peal. 

No  matter  what  Congress  does,  the  textile  makers  are 
certain  to  have  their  supply  of  dyes  subject  to  some  outside 
control.  If  Congress  does  not  enact  this  or  some  equally 
effective  selective  embargo,  they  will  be  subject  to  license 
issued  or  withheld  at  will  by  one  man — the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man dye-trust.  Except  for  the  Reparation  Commission 
supplies,  which  may  be  wholly  insufficient  on  the  most  im- 
portant products,  not  one  ounce  of  German  dye  can  be 
bought  by  any  American  without  the  permission  of  the 
German  Trust.  Give  them,  by  refusing  necessary  protec- 
tion, hope  of  re-establishing  German  domination  of  our 
markets,  and  they  will  use  this  power  relentlessly  to  further 
the  trust’s  purposes.  Show  them  by  granting  what  is 
needed,  that  Germany  is  never  again  to  be  given  control, 
and  they  will  have  no  motive  to  refuse  any  reasonable  offers 
of  purchase. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

American  Dyes  Institute. 


